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“What in thunder’s that? Never 
heard a screech like that afore,” and 
down the hill Glade bounded like a 
hare. As he reached the bank of the 
stream his heart almost stopped 
beating, for in the rushing water 
was the form of a girl. One leap and 
he too, was struggling in the swift 
current. 

“There, I guess you'll soon be 
all right, if you did get a wollip- 
ing good soaking. Jest sit on that 
rock till your clothes dry, and then 
your dad won't lick ye. Why, I’ve 
got wet many a time, but I always 
jest hang around till my clothes dry 
and dad never knows nothing 
about it,” he said as he drew the 
gasping child to the bank. 

“T—I haven't any dad,” she 
gasped, “but my papa never licks 
me, He will be very sorry that I 
fell into the river. He will be ever 
so thankful to you, and if you will 
tell me your name you will be re- 
warded.” 

“My name’s Glade; but shucks! 
that was nothing. That was only 
fun. What’s your name ?” he asked. 


“Hope,” she answered. 

“Well, yer look mighty like des- 
pair jest now, so if yer want me to, 
I'll take yer hum on my burro.” 

The burro, climbing down the 
hill with its dripping load was 
rather an amusing sight. 

Glade was the son of a Colorado 
miner. His mother had died when 
he was six, leaving him to the care 
of a miserly father. He was now a 
lad of fifteen, and had to hustle for 
a living. When off shift he spent 
most of his time roaming 
the hills upon his beloved burro. 
He was rough and free, and had 
acquired the camp slang and some 
bad habits, but within beat a good 
honest heart, the heritage of his 
dead mother. 

Hope was the daughter of a 
wealthy Californian who had _ re- 
cently bought mining property in 
Colorado, and his family had come 
to spend the summer months omong 
the Rockies. 

Little did Hope dream, as she 
gazed into those frank brown eyes 
beneath the tangled mat of brown 
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hair, that before her was a life 
which she should keep from drown- 
ing in the whirl-pool of vice and sin, 

Weeks passed by and the Willard 
children and Glade were staunch 
friends. It was Glade who built the 
girls playhouses, who knew where 
the shady nooks were, and where 
the prettiest flowers grew. 

“Oh, Glade,” exclaimed Hope 
one morning, as his burro stopped 
at the front door, “we are all go- 
ing fishing next Friday, and papa 
says you may go with us. Will 
you ?” 

“Tf I can git a lay off I will. I’d 
jest love ter go.” 

“O, you must ask the boss in the 
morning, and send a note to us 
right away.” 

“A note! Why I couldn’t write 
a note what yer could read to save 
my life. Never been to school, for 
dad says education is all nonsense, 
and that workin’ men is happier 
without it, so he’d.never let me go 
ter school.” 

“Well, never mind the note, but 
be sure to come.” 

The summer passed rapidly away. 
Autumn was at hand and the Wil- 
lard family were preparing to re- 
turn to their home. But one even- 
ing Mr. Willard announced at the 
supper table that they should re- 
main in Colorado another year, as 
business matters would not allow 
him to leave. 

‘But Edward,’ persisted his 
wife, “the children must go to 
school. They cannot go if we re- 
main here, as it is too far to go in 
the cold weather.” 
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“Never mind, Mattie, we shall 
see to that. I shall obtain the servi- 
ces of a good teacher and the chil- 


‘dren may go to school at home.” 


“Oh, papa,” cried Hope, “may 
Glade come? He has never gone to 
school, and I know he would like 
to, for just the other day he was 
wishing that he could read stories 
like Fred does.” 

“Very well, I- will be perfectly 
willing to keep the lad in food, 
clothes and school him if he will 
discontinue two bad habits, the use 
of tobacco and bad language.” 

“Oh, papa, I know he will, for he 
doesn't use nearly so much slang as 
he used to.” 

So it was settled that Glade might 
have a chance. 

It was evening, and Hope, Fred, 
Mabel and Glade sat gazing at the 
glowing coals in the fire place. 

“Glade,” said Hope, “would you 
like to go to school ?” 

“Wouldn't I tho,” he replied. 

“Well, papa is going to have a 
teacher come and live with us, and 
you may come and live here too, and 
go to school if—if—” 

“Tf what?” he asked. 

“Tf you'll not use tobacco or bad 
language. Glade, don’t you know 
the, Lord made tobacco only for 
sick cattle?” 

“Well, Miss Hope, a feller has 
ter talk the kind of language he 
knows. I talk like dad and the 
other fellers up at the mine, but I'll 
try never to say another bad word 
or smoke another cigarette if I can 
live here and go ter school. I’m 
ready ter dig, you bet.” 
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Two years had rolled away since 
Glade and Hope met in the river. 
He was not that same Glade. He 
now had higher aims and _ ideas, 
with a detrmination to reach them 
—thanks to Hope. 

After he had been in school about 
three weeks, he came to Hope one 
evening and said, “Say, what’s yer 
vocab-a-canary ?” 

“Your what? Oh, you mean vo- 
cabulary. Why it is the words you 
use when speaking,” she replied. 

“Well, jest ‘cause I told that old 
skunk of a teacher that ‘they was,’ 
sounded jest as good to me as ‘they 
were, he said I had such a terrible 
vocabulary that I’d never get it 
changed, and I might as well stay 
hum. So there’s vour books, and I 
don’t want any more of your hum- 
bug learnin’, I’d rather be a miner 
and stay under ground all my lite 
than to be insulted by that old owl. 
I’m goin’ back to the cabin, I can 
earn enough ter keep me, and have 
a good time. It’s a heap more fun 
than this, anyhow.” 

“Glade, she said sternly, “God 
intended men to do something 
more than have fun.” 

They were standing by a win- 
dow, “Do you see “that deep 
chasm?” she continued “At'.the 
bottoni there is always shadow, 
while on the summit the sunshine 
lingers all the day. In this world 
some are satished with the shadow, 
because it takes effort to reach the 
summit where the sunshine is. 
Those who live in the shadow never 
know real joy, but as a substitute 
for it they drink, gamble and. live 
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base lives. Those only who over- 
come difficulties and reach the sum- 
mit know true happiness. Choose 
your future home. God has given 
you a strong body and mind. If you 
wish to cultivate them in the right 
way I will help you, but if you wish 
to continue simply to laugh, talk, 
eat and sleep, as the beasts of the 
field, why, good-bye, for [ cannot 
count among my friends a_ boy 
satisfied to live in the chasm,” and 
she turned and left him. 

That night he sat long after the 
glowing coals had turned to dead 
embers. He was nearly sixteen and 
could hardly write his own name, 
while she at the same age, seemed 
to him a wonderfully learned per- 
son. What made the difference? 
She was climbing; he was not. 

“Well at any cost I must keep her 
for my friend,” he murmured, ‘‘and 
if shell help me, I'll build my hum 
on the summit. 

Thus with Hope to guide and 
help him he had toiled onward. 

It was autumn again, and Hope 
ant Glade were taking their last 
walk, for the Willards were going 
home. 

“Hope,” said Glade, “I want to 
take you to the prettiest, dearest 
spot in the Rockies.” 

They walked toward the river 
aud on a little knoll covered with a 


cluster of pines he stopped. 


“This is it, and vonder mound is 
the grave of my mother, She wish- 
ed to be buried here. Many are the 
childish stories she has told me be- 
neath these trees. Well do I re- 
member the day she died. 1 was but 
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a child, but I can hear again the 
prayer she said as she asked God to 
protect me and make of me a noble 
man. Hope, if that I ever become, I 
may thank you for it. It will be 
thru your aid that her prayer may 
be answered. She is the sweet mem- 
ory of the past, and you are the hope 
of my future.” 
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Very sad were the Willard fam- 
ily when Hope read to them a let- 
ter from Glade telling them that his 
father had been killed in the mines. 

Six months had passed since 
Hope left the Rockies. During that 
time Glade had learned that he 
would never be satisfied until their 
friendship had ripened into some- 
thing dearer, so he decided to go to 
California to find his education that 
he might be nearer her. 

He entered school and worked 
very hard, but without Hope to 
cheer him he could never have 
borne the ridicule heaped upon him. 
He was climbing very fast, when a 
stumbling block fell upon his path. 
A mining claim which his father 
had left him was found to contain 
very rich ore. He sold his claim for 
$100,000. His task became easy. 
Those who had laughed at his fail- 
ures became his friends and were 
ready to help him. He was invited 
out among the “swells,” toasted at 
the wine table and flattered by hosts. 
He had stood poverty and ridicule, 
but wealth and flattery were too 
much, and almost unaware of it, he 
was caught in the giddy whirl and 
was being borne down stream. 

It was the end of his third year 
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at school. He had before passed 
with honors, but this year it was al- 
most failure. 

Hope was the star of her class, 
and as she stood before the audience 
giving her address, she looked so 
sweet that Glade decided to speak 
that very day. 

He found her in the library of 
her home, and made known to her 
his heart. 

“Glade, to say that I do not love 
you would be false. I have loved 
you always, but the man I wed must 
be tried and true. I expected’so 
much more from you than this. 
Your wealth, that should have help- 
ed you, is paving your downward 
path. You are a pebble rolling 
rapidly down hill, I want a man 
who is climbing.” 

Determination once more burned 
high in his soul. The next steamer 
which left Golden Gate Harbor for 
Boston carried Glade Emery. He 
would climb, and when near the 
summit he would win. Yes he 
would some day be worthy of that 
love. She should be proud of his 
name. 

Years passed by. Hope read of 
his successes; of the medals which 
he had Won, and saw his name 
written “Mr. Glade Emery, Ph. D.” 
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It was again summer, and Mr. 
Willard and family were again in 
Colorado, Hope had wandered to 
the river and was sitting on the 
rock where she had sat ten years 
before. 

“Are you waiting for your clothes 
to dry, Miss Hope?” 
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Yes, it was Glade who had spok- 
en. He stood gazing at her with 
those honest brown eyes that held 
the light of her life. 

“Oh, Hope, my savior, I am try- 
ing to climb. I know now the sun- 
shine of one summit. Will you 
climb with me to the next?” 

She placed her hand in his, and 
together they climbed toward the 
everlasting sunshine, 


A. SHARP. 
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The Literary Girl. 


I went in the WuiITEe AND BLUE 
office the other day and found Miss 
Schofield jumping up and down on 
a piece of paper. 

“Goodness gracious,” I cried, 
what on earth are you doing?” 

“One of the girls handed in a 
poem, she gasped between jumps, 

“and I'm trying to get enough feet 


in the lines to make the thing 
jingle.” 
$e —_____ 
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They lingered at her east side gate, 
The moon was fair above; 
He took her darling hand in his,— 
The trembling little dove,— 
And watched the diamond glittering 
there 
The while he told his love. 


One arm he placed about her waist, 
And called her all his own; 

His heart, he said, should ever beat 
For her, and her alone; 

And he was happy as a king 
Upon a golden throne. 


“Come weal, come woe,” in ardent 
tones 
The youth continued he, 
“As is the needle of the pole, 
So I will constant be, 
No power on earth can tear the love, 
I swear, away from me.” 


From out the open window came 
Two little baby heads; 

Two voices piped, “Oh, mama dear, 
Come in and go to bed.” 

And that was all, it was enough; 
The young man wildly fled. 


Poor Joe, the shock was all too great, 
Within the moon-light’s glare 
A pallor soon o’er spread his cheek, 
Fright straightened up his hair; 
And since that time it’s ne’er laid 
down, 
This truth I do declare. 
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IN RIALTO. 


That old and much-argured ques- 
tion of “Tariff” was the subject of 
enthusiastic and extended discus- 
sion last week on the floor of the 
Rialto. Senators Forsyth and Jar- 
vis lead the discussion, and were 
conspicuously antagonistic in their 
views. Two hours was not long 
enough in which to dispose of the 
bill, so it was “tabled indefinitely.” 


The Liquor Bill was the special 
order this week in the Rialto. 


DEBATE NO. THREE. 


Of the debates of the inter-de- 
partment series that have already 
taken place, the one last Friday 
evening before the Literary Society 
‘was perhaps the most entertaining. 
The respective sides of the question 
discussed, “Resolved: That the 
Graduate from the School of Arts 
and Industries is a Greater Factor 
in - Social Progress than is the 
Graduate from the Commercial 
School,” were well suited to the na- 
tural convictions of their respective 
representatives; and as a_ result, 
unusual earnestness characterized 
each presentation. Mr. Fletcher, 
Messrs. Driggs and Brown, repre- 
sented the affirmative; while Mr. 
McGuire, with his “business-like” 
allies, Mr. Parker and Mr. Lloyd, 
represented the negative. The 
judges gave the victory to the nega- 
tive. Prof. Swenson’s unbiased and 
unqualified criticisms on the var- 
jous arguments were extremely in- 
teresting, and no doubt will be of 
great profit to the debators. 
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SHADOWS ON THE WALL. 


I wrote a poem long ago with such an 
artful pen 

I thot I must be favored by the im- 
mortal nine or ten, . 

But the respectful editor thot it too 
ripe for use 

I marked my shadow on the wall, it 
looked just like a goose. 


I saw my love in dancing most beau- 
tifully shine; 

But jealously I saw her cling to other 
arms than mine, 

I saw her sweetly smile on him; my 
spirit put on crepe, 

And then my shadow on the wall 
looked very like an ape. 


I waited on Miss Lucile Young for 
most a fourth a year, 

At length I dared to tell my love with 
many a hope and fear 

But when she calmly said, “I don’t 
think much of you,” and sighed, 

I saw my shadow on the wall looked 
rather donkeyfied. 


And when I told in trembling tones 
the fair Miss Helen G., 

That I’d be always true to her if she 
would marry me 

And found she was engaged to Don, 
I felt so very small 

And so proportionately slim, I cast no 
shade at all. 


But when at Miss Van Wagenen’s feet 
I laid my earthly store 

And empty pocket book, some debts, 
and promises for more 

And was accepted, and the day set 
early next fall 

I felt so large my shadow quite ob- 
secured the parlor wall. 
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A Song of Spring. 


Chirp the robins early, 
In the budding tree; 
Notes of welcome gladness, 
Sweet to you and me. 


Peeps the dainty violet, 
From her mossy bed; 
Drinking rays of sunshine, 
That are freely shed. 


Up the tiny grass blades, 
Lift their dainty green; 

By the purling brooklet, 
Touched with golden sheen. 


Wake! O, souls within us! 
Tuned with nature, sing 
Joyous songs of welcome, 
At the birth of Spring! 
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Che Girls’ Rest Room. 


The girls of the University, by 
their united efforts, and some help 
from friends, have succeeded in se- 
curing and furnishing a ladies’ rest 
room. The need of such a room has 
long been felt, but it was not until 
near Christmas time that they were 
able to effect this purpose. 

Starting out with $35, which had 
been donated by the townspeople 
and the societies of the school, the 
girls collected a small fee from each 
of the ladies, soon increasing the 
sum. With this and the proceeds 
‘from the ‘girls’ party,” they set to 
work with a dauntless determina- 
tion to get and prepare a place of 
rest for those in need of it. Their 
efforts have been rewarded. 

The room secured for this pur- 
pose is on the third floor of the 
High School building, facing the 
west. It was papered and arranged 
for the exhibition room of the 
School of Arts and Industries, later 
being turned over to the ladies. It 
is a neatly finished room, twenty- 
four feet long, and seventeen feet 
wide, with a high ceiling. 

You enter at a large door in the 
north-east corner. The cheerfulness 
and brightness of the room greets 
you with a welcoming smile; and 
extends to you a hearty invitation 
EO. Fest. 

In the west wall are three win- 
dows—the one to the north being 
a double window, and the other two 
single. They are all shaded with 
green blinds, and hung with long 
white curtains, The other walls are 


plain, except for the door and heat 
escape in the east side of the room. 
The lower part of the walls is cov- 
ered with a decorative 


green 
paper, bordered with gilt above, 
above __ this, and extending 
within two feet of the 


ceiling is a lighter and plainer green 
paper, with a cornice of brown 
wood above, The upper part of the 
wall and ceiling is calcimined with 
a still lighter shade of green. The 
difference in size and color of the 
wall spacings is not only artistic, 
but it is also restful to the eye. 

The floor is covered with lin- 
oleum, and in the south-west corn- 
er of the room is a couch with a 
fringed cover, and numerous pil- 
lows. In front of this on the floor 
are two large rugs, presented by 
twenty boys of the school. To the 
right of the couch is a small table 
with a maroon plush cover. In the 
room are several common chairs, 
and two rockers. 

The «decorations are few, but 
beautiful and significant. A large 
framed picture, “The King’s Dau- 
ghter,” was presented by Professor 
Eastmond; a smaller picture, 
“Queen Louise, by Miss Nelke,and 
the oval-shaped panel picture of 
“Ophelia,” by Roy Murdock. Other 
pictures are, one of the Domestic 
Science girls, and paintings by 
some of the art students. 

Another interesting feature is the 
little medicine cupboard in which 
will be kept the standard home 
remedies. It is expected that in the 
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near future an alcohol stove, and 
several more serviceable pillows 
will be added to the furnishings of 
the room. 

The purpose of such a room is 
obvious. In a school as large as 
that of the Brigham Young Uni- 
versity, it is highly necessary that 
there be some quiet place where, in 
case of illness, nervousness, or fa- 
tigue, a girl may be taken and prop- 
erly cared for; where she may talk 
and counsel with the matron; where 
she may visit a friend whom she 
wishes to entertain privately,—not 
beaux, but mother and sister ;where 
she may rest or have an hour’s quiet 
study. 

Rest is the sweet sauce of labor, 
and thought oft depressed and lone- 
ly, pluck the flowers that round you 
bloom, scattering their fragrance as 
you go, 

LA VERNE MorTENSEN. 
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Charl was caught straining Hat- 
tie to his bosom the other night. He 
says, in trying to justify himself, 
“Well hasn’t a fellow a right to 
strain his own honey?” 


Bob came to school Monday 
morning with his head held stiffly 
on one side and a muffler tucked 
carefully inside his collar. 

Walt Day—‘Hello, Bob! What's 
the matter?” 

30ob—" What's the matter? I got 
it in the neck last night, that’s 
what’s the matter.” 


Best Groceries at lowest prices. 
Wilford Perry, 


The Industrial Girl. 


Some of the boys followed Sam 
Schwab's advice and “bought those 
shirts warranted not to shrink.” We 
saw them as shirts last semester 
but as neckties this. 


Ie. C. (in Theology )—‘Prof. H., 
do you really think that a resur- 
rected being requires food just the 
same?” 

Prof H.—"I most certainly do.” 

Young girl (deploringly )— Oh, 
dear, I did hope when I died I'd get 
out of cooking and washing dishes.” 
—Ex. ‘ 


Miss Holbrook entertains the Li- 
terary Society next Friday evening. 


The Editor is beginning to look 
up again. 
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The Theology Girl. 


THE THEOLOGY GIRL AT HOME. 


Theology is the science of find- 
ing out the relationship of God to 
man. Man in this sense, pertains to 
women as well as to men. 

The Theology girl is a very po- 
tent factor in he community im 
which she lives; first, for the good 
that she can do to her immediate 
associates; second, for the public in 
general; third, for the growth an‘ 
development of herself. 

It is not sufficient for one to un- 
derstand the science of Theology 
but if she is a good theological stu- 
dent, she will be good for sojire 
thing, and make herself active in 
imparting and operating in that 
science which pertains to herself, 
and her relationship to her Divine 
Maker, 

I can see the practical use of the 
Theology girl in a home, sur- 


rounded by her parents, brothers, 


sisters, and friends, with her at- 
tributes of Diety, such as patience, 
love, justice and charity. She is able 
to comfort those who are in trouble ; 
she can be a balm to those who are 
angry; she can be just with those 
who are unjust; she can be patient 
in times of excitement; she can be 
merciful’ and charitable to those 
who have weaknesses and imper- 
fections; she can be a leader to 
guide and direct the feet of her as- 
sociates and relatives along the 
thorny paths of life. 


Her life is a beacon-light that 
shines forth from her being and il- 
luminates the home and makes 
everything cheerful and life worth 
living.With this influence and char- 
acter, she enters the school room 
with the same results as those ob- 
tained in the home. She attends the 
church and becomes useful in trv- 
ing to inform others of the same 
glorious attributes and qualities 
that she, herself, possesses. She 
seeks diligently to find out God, and 
having partaken of His Spirit, she 
becomes active in getting others to 
see and understand the glories of 
Theology. She forgets herself; as it 
were, and every selfish ambition of 
her soul, in order to please, and to 
work for the benefit of mankind; 
and others seeing her good works 
are lead to glorify the name of God. 
These qualities are not only promi- 
nent in the home, in the school, and 
in the church, but wherev er she is, 
her life from the beginning to the 
end is one that will win the love and 
admiration of all. 
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THE THEOLOGY GIRL ABROAD. 


The ideal Theology 
do good everywhere; she makes 
friends everywhere. Her smiling 
face has an attraction for her as- 
sociates, like the magnet has for 
steel. Her influences, however, are 
not restricted to her home, or to the 
community where she lives. Put her 
in the missionary field, where peo- 
ple believe the Mormon girl to be so 
down-trodden, and see what she can 
do there. 'Her beaming countenance 
puts to flight all thoughts of her be- 
ing illtreated. It acts like a lecture 
of some beloved parson. Although 
dressed in simple apparel, she at- 
tracts attention and leads many tec 
investigate the Gospel of Christ. Jn 
the singing, her sweet voice ming!- 
ed with the voices of the elders,adds 
to the sacredness of the psalms. She 
is treated with hospitality where 
her brother cannot obtain access; 
and is even forbidden to preach. In 
this way she can soften the hearts 
of the people towards him and make 
it possible for him to preach the 
Gospel to them. When a vessel is 
lodged in ice, men work days, 
weeks, and even months; still the 
vessel is fast. But let one warm dav 
come, the ice melts, and the vessel 
is set free to pursue its course.. So 
too, the girl in the mission field can 
prepare the wavy for other workers. 


girl can 


—_—_o—__———_ 
Bulbs for indoor and outdoor 


planting now ready. 
Wilford Perry, 
208 West Center Street. 
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The Theological girl seems to 
take life rather ser iously. In Prof, 
Hinckley’s class last week they were 
studying the parable of the sower. 

Prof.—"‘Did women help sow 
those wild oats?” 

One good girl replied: “I think 
men were the only ones who sowed 
the bad seeds, as I have never heard 
of women sowing anything but 
tears (tares.) 


“When is woman not a woman ?’” 
“When she is a little cross.” 


‘““Afl lovers are bears.” T hey are 
fond of hugging. 


 _ 


The worst thing about a boy’s 
ideal girl, is some other fellow’s 
arm. ; 

“Take away woman,” asks. a 
writer, “and what would follow?” 
That's easy. “The men.” 


Bo-ver legs Del. Love and study 
is 2 heavy Joad, but you ought to. 
stand it if Susa Pax (a)ton. 


The victors of Debate No. 3 are 
going to make it interesting for the 
opposing party in Debate No. 4. 


—— 
If you haven't tried Startup’s 
Choe-nut Rolls, you've missed 1, 
Latest—Cher-o Bar by Startup 
Candy Co, A cherry-n-ut-chocolate 
Bar, To cents. 
The Sweetest thing vet: Sweet- 
Kiss Chewing Gum. Three styles 
of package. 
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The Art Girl. 


Did you notice the decorations 
in College Hall on St. Patrick's 
Day? The School of Arts and In- 
dustries does its work quietly, but 
effectually. 


The College juniors are to have 
their intellectual try-out before the 
Rialto next Tuesday evening. 


The students of Sociology might 
have been seen last week(had you 
been looking) prowling about the 
County Infirmary and the State 
Asylum in quest of new ideas on 
Social Pathology. 


Little Robert Hinckley (studying 
his English lesson)—‘Say pa, what 
does heredity mean?” 

Prof—"That which is handed 
down from father to son.’’ 

The next day Miss T.—got this 
sentence in her class: 

“Heredity is Pa’s old pants.” 


5. S. Teacher leading the kinder- 
gartners in prayer—‘Bless the mis- 
sionaries that they may have suc- 
cess.” ; : 

Children following—‘“Bless the 
missionaries, that they may have 
some sense.” 
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Our Aim. 


We do not 
wish to make 
it) a p pre-acr 
from this is- 
sue that the 
BY. Ae girl 
is a specialist. 
The  depart- 
ments repre- 
sented show 
some of the 
many advan- 
tages offered 
by the Uni- 
versity. The 
girls’ aim is 
not. only to 
become _ pro- 
ficient in one 
or all, or 
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these branches of learning, but also 
to develop character so that her 
integrity and purity may be seen 
before her accomplishments. 


THANKS. 


In behalf of the girls of the Uni- 
versity we wish to thank the boys 
who so kindly assisted us in furn- 
ishing our Rest Room. The beau- 


~tiful rugs will constantly remind 


us of their generosity and good will. 

We also wish to thank Prof. 
Eastmond, and the editor and busi- 
nes manager of THE WHITE AND 
Biue for their kindness in helping 
us to carry out our plans. 


To assume the place of the reg- 
ular staff and to maintain the stand- 
ard of excellence established by 
them, is a task of no small import- 
ance. However, we are glad of the 
privilege given us. The girls have 
shown by their work that they are 
interested in the success of the pa- 
per. They have responded to every 
call made of them for copy, and the 
result is that we have on hand more 
than we can give you in this issue. 
We present our paper with the hope 
that it will receive its usual hearty 
welcome. 
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THE GAME. 


The score stood 35 to 27, in fa- 
vor of the Wheaton boys. We 
should consider ourselves fortunate 
if that told all our loss. The visi- 
tors defeated our Basketball boys 
but the audience injured our repu- 
tation. Hissing is always discourt- 
eous, and after the referee had 
stated the rules which governed his 
decisions, there should have been 
no further grumbling. 

The game itself was interesting 
throughout. Our boys did excellent 
field work. The Wheaton team ex- 
celled in knowledge of technical 
points. In the secoud half, our boys 
were troubled by the mutterings of 
the audience. Even if there was any 
unfairness in the decisions of the 
referee, our students should not so 
far forget themselves as to be dis- 
respectful to our guests. What re- 
port will the Wheaton boys take 
back to Illinois? Will their opinion 
of the B. Y. U. be based on the ac- 
tions of two or three? Did we speak 
the best words possible for our 
school on Saturday night ? 


The new cover design is the 
work of Miss Lucile Young. Miss 
Bessie Eastmond illustrated 
“Spring” for us. 
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THINGS SAID OF WOMEN. 


Ould nature swears, the lovely dears 
Her noblest work she classes, O; 
Her ’prentice han’ she tried on man 
An ’then she made the lass’es, O. 
—Burns. 


Woman knows that the better 
she obeys, the surer she is to rule.— 
Michelet. 


Earth’s noblest thing, a woman 
perfected.—Lowell. 


I know the nature of women. 
When you request, they refuse; 
when you forbid, they are sure to 
do it.—Terence. 


A woman is like—but stay, 
What a woman is like, who can say; 
There’s no living with or without 
one; 
She’s like nothing on earth but a 
woman. 
—Hoare. 


Women have more strength in 
their looks than we have in our 
laws, and more power by their tears 
than we have by our arguments.— 
Saville. 


Falsehood and cowardice are 
things that women highly hold in 
hate.—Shakespeare. 


Men are more eloquent than women 
made, 

But women are more 
persuade. 


powerful to 


—Randolph. 
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Gorals. 


Adams has been seriously pricked 
by a Thorne. The doctors fear 
heart trouble will set in. 

_ Pugh has decided to take legal 
measures to get his name chang- 
ed so he can get a girl. 

Robinson has decided to take the 
“fair, square Deal,’ who was of- 
fered in the last issue. 

Tsie Lot sat with his head down in 
his class one day. The teacher 
began reading in a loud voice, 
“Awake! awake! Israel.” —_Isie 
jumped up. “I’m not asleep, 
d—n it. IT was just wondering 
what old man N— will say.” 

Lamb is determined to reach his 
“Tdeal.” We understand he is 
now hard at work making a pair 
of stilts. 

Francis was caught holding tight 
to Mary’s hand the other day. 
When asked what he was doing, 
he made the incredible answer 
“I’m trying to get Lewis (loose.) 

Orson Lloyd is fond of wood works. 
We understand he sets a great 
deal by “Chipman.” 

Otto Sainsbury is a good subject 
for this little composition, we 
think, because he persists in get- 
ting the girls “sweet on him,” 
and never takes one out. 


Lester expects to make his home: 


wherever Knight overtakes him. 
—We mean vice versa. 
—————_@—_———_ 


For shoe repairing and rubber 


heels, go to Bert Hedquist, 89 
Academy Avenue. 


He thot he’d marry her because 
She made her gowns herself, 

But the little trimming bills she had 
Soon laid him on the shelf. 


She—*T understand the price of 
veal has gone up.” 

He—“'T guess that’s right, I see 
the restaurants have raised the price 
of chicken salad.” 


Prof, Hickman (to little son)— 
“What did the teacher say when 
she heard you swear ?” 

Little Son—‘‘She 
where I heard it.” 

Prof.—‘What did you tell her?” 

Little Son—‘Well, I didn’t want 
to blame you, pa, so I blamed it on 
that parrot you brought from Mexi- 
co. 


asked me 


A lady was passing the school 
the other day with her little three- 
year-old son. Suddenly the little 
fellow stopped and clutched his 
mother’s dress. 

“O look! mamma, look! Is it a 
bear that’s after him?” 

“Who Johnny? What do you 
mean?” 

“Why look mama, that man. He 
must be awful scairt. Just see his 
hair standin’ up.” 

Just then Joe Smith disappeared 
into one of the buildings. 


—_———_o———_ 


Same place; same work. Clean- 
ing, deying and repairing, Tem- 
pleton Cleaning Co., opposite P. O. 
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The Girl Teacher. 


The Kindergarten girls gave an- 
other of their delightful parties on 
St. Patrick’s Day. The decorations 
were beautiful and in keeping with 
the occasion: As hostesses, few can 
equal the “Myster Girls.” 


Little boy (reading) — “ ‘We 
should give thanks for food and 
raiment.’ What is food and_ rai- 
ment, teacher ?” 

Teacher—“Why the potatoes and 
meat is the food, and the raiment,— 
well, that means pies and pud- 
dings.” 


Prof. Hinckley—“When the ther- 
mometer falls, | want you to notice 
the outcome.” 

Student—“Well, Bro, Hinckley, 
ours fell the other day and it smash- 
ed into all kinds of pieces, but I 
forgot to notice what came out.” 


The Training School is emphas- 
izing geography and language work 
by dramatising. 


A homesick girl—“O wouldn't it 


sound good to hear our old cows 
bellow ?” 
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BEAUTY. 


I was walking rapidly toward the 
station. My attention was drawn 
to a young woman across the street, 
‘also walking toward the. station. 
Her clothes were faultless in fash- 
- ion and her face was very pretty. 
I wondered who she was, and could 
not help noticing how high she car- 
ried her head: All my life I’ve had 
a failing for watching beautiful 
women, just to find out from their 
actions. if the ,beauties...are just 
“skin deep.” So I watched this one. 

She purchased her ticket, sat 
down in the waiting room, and I 
thot: her a perfect. lady.. Presently 
someone she knew came into the 
room, She smiled and nodded, but 
said nothing. I thot I had never 
seen a sweeter smile. 

As the train time drew near, she 
became restless, and walked out- 
side upon the platform. I followed 
leisurely, so as not to be noticed, 
and to continue my study of her. 
Outside she met an intimate friend. 
Her first words were, “Well, I'll be 
darned! Where, the Devil did you 
come from?” During their conver- 
sation I caught such bits as these: 
oyou bet,” “Thats the. -stuit,” 
“That's a sinch,” “Won't that be 
scrumptious ?” 

Need I say that as soon as she 
opened her mouth, the spell was 
broken? J saw exactly what she 
was—a typical empty-headed  so- 
ciety butterfly. 

So it always 1s, girls. You can- 
not hide vour ignorance under fine 
clothes. The well dressed person 
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without culture is not the one to be 
sought for when one is looking for 
companions and friends. 

I have seen this same young lady 
several times since the incident I 
mention, and really I wonder how 
I could ever be foolish enough to 
think her even good looking. 

—__——_——_9—-—_—_\_— 

After considerable crowding and 
pushing, a charming young lady 
succeeded in reaching the delivery - 
vindow of the postoffice. “Is there 
anything for me?” she asked. 

“Who are you?” inquired the 
clerk. 

“Mi-nerv-a Rose,’’ was the re- 
ply. 

“No doubt it did. I know it takes 
considerable nerve to get anywhere 
near the window on Sunday morn- 
ing, but what is your name?” 

“T told vou once, Minerva Rose.” 

“Oh, yes, certainly.” Bee “par- 
don.” 


One of the Domestic Science 
girls: “Why ,what do you think 
Mr. Mangum, Miss Ward kneads 
bread with her gloves on.” 

Editor—“Why, that’s nothing. I 
need bread with my shoes on; I 
need bread with my shirt on; I need 
bread with my pants on, and unless 
some of the delinquent subscribers 
of this paper pay up before long, I 
will need bread without so much as 
anything on, and this is no Garden 
of Eden either, in the winter time.” 

When troubled with your eves, 
get relief by seeing Dr, Heindsel- 
man, Taylor Bros. Co. 
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Glimpses of Progress. 


a3 


“Man is that he may have joy.’— 
It is our purpose in this brief sketch 
to show the phenomenal progress, 
that this University and the faculty 
and students thereof, have made in 
the face of increasing temptations, 
which give rise to greater variety of 
misdemeanors, and to show that 
while some few trifling offenses are 
reported daily, without apparently 
exciting great outburst of indigna- 
tion, the “indisputable fact remains 
that the school is rapidly approach- 
ing its inevitable destination—per- 
fection. In all the social and educa- 
tional activities of this institution, 
we see evidences of advancement. 
We shall endeavor to cite the read- 
er to a few instances that may tend 
to enforce this general truth. 

Perhaps it would not be out of 
place to mention first the ‘Knife 
Act,” which has been enacted by 
our vice-executive during the tem- 
porary absence of: our honorable 
president. Every morning at the 
commencement of our Devotional 
exercises the repetition of this act 
inaugurates a period of profound 
and awe-inspiring silence, indica- 
tive of a highly intellectual and de- 
votional atmosphere. 


Perhaps in no one department of 
the institution has the advancement 
been so fabulous as in the college. 
This department, in which culmi- 
nates all the talent and intellectuali- 
ty of the school, is represented by 
eight of the strongest and most able 
men of the State, and by one of the 
most notable example of efficacy of 


coeducation. Three of this depart- 
ment are already prominent mem- 
bers of the faculty. 

Our college will this vear turn 
out one of the strongest classes ° 
known in the history of the insti- 
tution. This class organization has 
taken a prominent part in all school 
affairs, and from present indications 
will be the first class to graduate its 
entire enrollment. The college class 
of 1905 boasts one (prospective) 
member. 


Those seated in the College 
Study Room always have been 
models of industrial and social ac- 
tivity. Of late the silence and stu- 
diousness has become so marked 
that at times it might even be pos- 
sible to hear the hour bell, if one 
were not otherwise engrossed. A 
certain, otherwise popular young 
man has been known to study five 
minutes during one day. This, of 
course, is an extreme case, few 
students in the room can endure 
so strenuous a life. 


The spirit of music has become 
so rampant in the: University that 
even our organist chews gum to his 
own accompaniment. This shows 
marked progress—especially in the 
accompanist. We sincerely believe 
that if this continues it is only a 
question of time until every member 
of the school will be capable of ap- 
preciating the “tin whistles. 

One of the notable indications of 
our progress is the increased popu- 
larity of some of the advanced cour- 
ses—for instance, psychology and 
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sociology. This has nearly been car- 
ried to the extreme, and it must be 
confessed that occasionally a stu- 
deht has been known to “cut” a 
less important class for the purpose 
of taking an additional lesson in 
these two branches of study. This 
over-application and concentration 
along one line has occasionally re- 
sulted disastrously in a more or less 
severe attack of the Spring Fever. 
This emergency, however, has been 
promptly met by one of our profes- 
sors who prescribes ‘“Hinckley’s 
Hard Study Bitters,” (guaranteed 
to kill or cure; free samples given 
away, on application), thereby de- 
monstrating that great men will al- 
ways be raised up to meet great 
crises. 

There is yet another manifesta- 
tion of progress to be noted; this is 
the entire abolition of slang, and 
indeed, every form of incorrect 
speech. That we are fast becoming 
masters of the. science of language 
and the art of expression is evi- 
dent from the fact that the Speech 
Improvement Club has slowly but 
surely decreased in membership, 
until, at present, only a very few of 
our students feel.any need of such 
an organization. We hope such pro- 
gress will “continue on.”’ 

From the few instances to which 
we have called your attention, and 
the many others which have come 
under your observation, it will 
scarcely be denied that the school 
is growing better, and that progress 
in all lines is not a mere dream of 
the optomist. &, EL 
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The School of Arts and Indus- 
tries will publish the first bulletin 
for the years 1905 and 1906. The 
pamphlet will be illustrated with 
photographs from the various de- 
partments. © A special cover plate 
has been made by Loren Coving- 
ton, the original of which has been 
placed in the Reception room, The 
drawing is classical, and is illustra- 
tive of art and industry. The dif- 
ferent lines of art are symbolized 
around a Greek figure representing 
Painting. Another figure represent- 
ing Labor is placed among sym- 
bols of construction and industry. 
The bulletin will contain the gen- 
eral announcements and courses of 
study. 


Much praise can be given the girls 
for their earnest work in the Nor- 
mal and Fine Art classes. Girls 
have a natural refinement which, 
when coupled with talent, generally 
assures success in an artistic way. 
Perhaps masterpieces in the line of 
picture making will not always be 
the ultimate, but a development of 
the natural refinement will always 
be accomplished, to a great extent, 
thru the study of art. Lie Mee ee 


We shall be glad to welcome 
Miss Reynolds back. She has been 
absent for some time on account of 
illness, but is now improving nice- 
ly, and will be with us again after 
the Conference vacation. 


The students from Sanpete gave 
a very successful party in the Gym. 
Thursday evening. 
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The Girl Musician. 


If all who enjoy the beautiful 
hymns and anthems sung by our 
choir in devotional, should express 
their pleasure, the music school 
would not doubt that its work is 
appreciated. 


“The Beggar Student,” by Mol- 
locker, is the title of the opera to be 
given by the music school this year. 
If it equals the work done in the 
past, we are quite sure of a musical 
treat. 


We attract hearts by the quali- 
ties we display; we retain them by 
the qualities we possess.—Ex. 


The reading given by Prof. H. S. 
Clark of the University of Chicago, 
were highly appreciated. Mr. Clark 
is one of the most talented readers 
it has been our pleasure to enter- 
tain, and his visit was greeted with 
enthusiasm. He read King Rich- 
ard III, in his afternoon matinee, 
and in the evening gave a miscel- 
laneous program from the works of 
Kipling, Drummond, Victor Hugo, 
Poe and Dunbar. 


We learn just before going to 
press that arrangements have been 
completed for an inter-colligate de- 
bate between the B. Y. U., and the 
B. Y. C., of Logan, to come off here 
on the 12th of May. 


THE WHITE 


HIS CROSS. 


An incident just came to light 
which probably explains some 
things that have heretofore. been 
shrouded in mystery, This is the 
story as it was heard thru the key- 
hole: 

“Oh, Hannah,” he said in tones 
of musical tenderness, “I would do 
anything in the world for you; any- 
thing in the world to prove my 
love.”’ 

“Oh, but that’s such an old story. 
Pete Peterson, James Johnson and 
a dozen others have told me the 
same thing. That’s what all men 
say when they are trying to win a 
girl’s heart.” 

“Put me to the test. Ask me to do 
anything within the bounds of pos- 
sibility and see if J fail.” 

“O, Joe, it would be such a relief 
if I could only believe you.” 

“The test, the test! Any thing 
and: I will do it.” 

VAltight, 1 shall,” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the boy with 
rapture, “You shall soon know how 
infinite my love is. You will soon 
know that it is higher than the top- 
less throne, deeper than the boto- 
tomless pit, and broader than the 
circumference of the universe. 
What is it I must do?” 

The girl paused for a moment. A 
dimple came to the corners of her 
mouth and a twinkle to her eyes. 
She leaned toward the expectant 
youth who knelt before her. “You 
must,”” she whispered softly, “mar- 
ry some other girl.” 


AND BLUE. 


The Sweet Girl Graduate. 
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Mr. J. E. Taylor, business mana- 
ger of the Deseret Farmer, was a 
visitor on Monday. Mr. Taylor an- 
nounces that the A. C. Dramatic 
Co., under the management of 
Student Life will visit Provo in the 
near future and present “She 
Stoops to Conquer,” by Goldsmith, 
The company has been remarkably 
successful in Logan, and we feel 
sure that our students will gain 
much by coming in contact with the 
students from the north. 


Childish Philosophy. 

Trainer (in Theol. )—‘Now chil- 
dren, why did God tell Adam and 
Eve they could eat the fruit from 
all the other trees and then tell them 
not to take any from that one?” 

Little Tot—“He wanted ’em to 
leave that so the others could have 
some.” 
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After the lecture given by Mr. 
Willis K. Brown on Sunday, sure- 
ly, no girl will try to make excuses 
for the company she keeps. She is 
either fond of tobacco smoke and 
its attendant evils, or she is willing- 
to be the wooer instead of the 
wooed. 

He—“I don’t see how a girl can 
marry a man she’s known only two 
weeks.” 

She—‘And I don’t see how she 
can marry a man she’s known long- 
Chae 

In buying jewelry; watch and 
jewelry repairing, it is of the ut- 
most importance to go to Taylor 
Bros. Co., where the best goods are 
sold, at the lowest possible price, 
and the repairing is of the most su- 
perior character. Call and be con- 
vinced. 


Pew Zork Clothing Go. 


Carries the best lines of Men’s and Boy’s Clothing. Shoes, 
Hats, Underwear, Neckwear, Collars and Cuffs to be found 
in Provo, Also clean and repair Suits at $1.00 per month. 
Best Line Ladies’ Shoes, Hosiery and Underwear. Before’ 
buying call andsee them, they will save you money on all 
lines. Good Goods at Lowest Prices and the best of treat- 
ment is our motto. 2% 2% % % oe he 


New York Clothing Co., 


No. 28 North Academy Avenue, Provo, Utah. 
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